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the discontent and opposition of the
workers, the foundations of the great staple
manufacture of England were successfully laid.

The art of weaving spread through many
parts of the kingdom, during the reign of Henry I.,
Stephen, and Henry II. One of the earliest
settlements of Flemish weavers was at Wor-
stead, in Norfolk, where stuffs composed partly
of wool and partly of other fibrous material
were manufactured, and ever since, in their
many varieties, have been known as worsteds,
so called, it is supposed, after the town itself.
The clothing arts rose to great importance.
The English themselves soon became adepts
in the manipulation of wool, and in addition
to Bristol in the west, and Winchester in the
south, Norwich, Lincoln, Hull, Beverley, and
York in the east and north, became manufac-
turing centres of weavers of more or less note.
Many guilds of weavers were incorporated for
the protection and improvement of their craft,
although for a time the Flemish weavers were
not admitted to full burghal privileges, being
regarded as alien intruders. These restrictions
did not obtain for long, however, and under
Henry II. all weavers, of whatever nationality,
enjoyed equal rights. How powerful these
artisans became is evidenced by the fact that
in nearly every town in which they were settled
they had their guild, or were admitted to the
general Guild Merchant,, and enjoyed the
municipal franchise.

It is to the Flemings that England owes its
first prosperity as a manufacturing country.
Gervase of Tilbury declared that " the art of